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of Insurance and land reform, to a disregarded back-
ground. Morley had prophesied serenely that "if
there is a war, Winston 'will beat Lloyd George
hollow." That paladin was now reduced to incon-
spicuous performances in the field of national
finance, while Mr. Churchill stepped forward into
public view as the organiser of victory at sea with
happy visions of sinking German warships and the
White Ensign floating supreme upon the smoke of
battle.

Opinion inclined to rank him next to Kitchener,
whom the Prime Minister had called to the War
Office on the outbreak of war. In spite of early
differences between the Sirdar and the enterprising
subaltern, who criticised his operations in the Sudan,
they had come together in the anxious days before
the war; and when the Field-Marshal joined the
Cabinet, his seat (in strange succession to John
Morley) was next to Mr. Churchill's. Unlike some
of his colleagues, the First Lord of the Admiralty
could understand what soldiers meant. He was an
old friend of Sir John French, who was to command
in France; he had made his peace with Kitchener,
who reigned supreme at the War Office; and he
was even tolerated by the fastidious Henry Wilson*
For the First Lord's competence was not confined
to purely naval matters. After all, he had once been
a soldier himself, and the strategy of the next
European war had been his chief concern since
1911. His first contribution (apart from telegraphic
orders on the subject of the Goeben, which had now
reached the Mediterranean) was the bold Admiralty
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